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that of the zenith moon were the perceived size determined solely by pro- 
jection factors. The influence of Claparede's affective factors must, 
therefore, be great enough to advance the magnitude of the horizontal 
moon from the size which its near localization would give it on the 
basis of projection to the size which it actually does have for perception. 
To expect this, it seems to me, is to foist upon ' interest ' and ' concern ' 
a far greater burden than they are able to carry. 

The reviewer comes away from the reading of the paper with the 
decided opinion that, while Claparede's factor may well be cooperative, 
the chief determining conditions of the illusion are still to be sought. 

The paper closes with the best bibliography of the topic known to the 
reviewer. And this, together with the brief summaries at the beginning, 
gives it a high value for handy reference. 

A. H. Pierce. 

Smith College. 

Veber Vrteilsgefiihle : was sie sind und was sie nicht sind. A. Meinong. 

Archiv filr die Gesammte Psychologic. August, 1905. Pp. 22-58. 

The function of what Herr Meinong calls ' judgment-feelings ' is pre- 
sented by him in a more or less clear manner. Taking for granted the 
supposition that in an emotion of joy we have some object over which 
we rejoice, Herr Meinong gives a close analysis of a given situation in 
which such joy is felt. " One can not," says he, " feel any joy without 
apprehending a ' something,' an object, and it is evident that such appre- 
hension is an essentially intellectual operation. It is, moreover, of special 
importance to determine more closely the nature of this intellectual 
process. I can not apprehend an object cognitively without mentally 
presenting it; on this point there is a consensus of opinion. But for this 
purpose will a bare idea do? " (p. 25, 26). This is the point which Herr 
Meinong proceeds to investigate and for this purpose takes as a given 
situation the case of a boy rejoicing over the possession of a steam-engine. 
Now it is evident that before his possession of the toy the boy may have 
wished for it and thought of it, but such wishes and thoughts did not give 
him the taste of real possession. On the cognitive side the joy arising 
from the act of possession is due to a conviction, a judgment that the 
engine is his own. This conviction, this judgment need not necessarily 
be formulated or expressed. It may exist as a ' judgment-feeling.' 

Now supposing the emotional state to have a content, such content 
may be subject to further analysis. We can hardly represent the boy's 
joy over his toy with the words, 'I rejoice over my steam-engine.' In 
fact, what is usually taken as the subject of the judgment is not the sub- 
ject at all. The feeling is not directed to ' 0,' but rather to the ' exist- 
ence of 0,' to the fact that ' exists ' or to the fact that ' has the char- 
acteristic N ' and the like. We may differentiate these two moments 
by naming the one ' object ' and the other ' the objective.' The ' objective ' 
differs from the ' object ' in that it refers to existential characteristics, 
functional properties, specific meanings, etc., which may reside in the 
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object and to which the judgment-feeling is directed. If, for example, I 
look upon the snow-covered street and venture the judgment, ' There is 
snow outside,' ' snow ' is the object of my knowledge, ' that there is snow ' 
its objective. 1 An emotion of the kind chosen presupposes, therefore, a 
judgment-feeling directed to some objective. Herr Meinong does not 
bring out the difference between object and objective as well as he might, 
and one must go to his ' Ueber Annahmen ' for further light. 

The latter part of his discussion is taken up with a criticism of Herr 
Lipps's strictures on his views, and as I do not wish to drag the reader 
through a review of a review of a review, I shall here end my interpreta- 
tion of Herr Meinong and add a few comments of my own. 

The conviction, the judgment-feeling of which Herr Meinong speaks, 
can, I think, be analyzed still further. The point which seems to me of 
interest is just wherein the vague feeling of ' desire-for ' is different from 
the stronger conviction or feeling of possession in the case taken for 
illustration. How does the boy's conviction or judgment-feeling that the 
toy is his own differ from his dim desire for it? It seems to me that 
the difference is primarily in the state of vividness produced by the more 
intense motor attitude roused in the former case, and I should suggest 
the term 'judgment-attitude' for that of 'judgment-feeling.' In the 
attitude excited by actual possession a series of motor adjustments is on 
the point of being realized, and the feeling exists that such series can be 
realized. The mere attitude of possession, the idea that the thing is one's 
own, starts a series of innervations which are on the point of explication 
in serial order and are accompanied by a body attitude which gives rise 
to more or less dim feelings of a kind like those roused in actual serial 
adjustments. The dilettante longing of a youth for the maiden of his 
choice is far different in vividness and in the attitude roused from the 
more intense conviction of a man who feels sure that the prize is his own. 
In the former case the motor attitude which tends towards serial explica- 
tion and the body feeling roused in dim form by the conviction of pos- 
session (such conviction being the ' feel ' of the body attitude) are absent, 
and in place may be a more or less vague wish, a pleasing picture, perhaps, 
or a wishy-washy sort of body state. The reverse is the case where the 
feeling of conviction is present. 

It is just this judgment-feeling, this body attitude, which gives validity 
to the ideation concerned, to the ' reasons ' involved. ' Bare ' ideas may 
slide and slip around and still remain cold and meaningless, mere shades 
of the sensations, without this attitude which gives depth and backing to 
the ideas. Herr Meinong is eminently correct in enforcing the function 
of the ' judgment-feeling ' in acts of judgment. Reason is by no means 
as ' pure ' as some would have it. It would seem that even in the ' cool 
air and dry light of reason ' there is a little warmth, even if not of the 
more torrid kind. 

Felix Arnold. 

New Yokk City. 

1 See Meinong's ' Ueber Annahmen,' p. 153. 



